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ABOLITION of the slave-trade, Seventh Report of the African In- 
q stitution on, 462—impeded by the Portugueze, 464—its friends 
| hitherto averse to any decisive measures against the slave trade 
of our allies, 467—but partially effected iu the West Indies, 473. 
% the Djezzar Pacha of, described by Dr. Clarke, 140. 
: i's a, remarks on the tradition concerning, 147. 
, Baron, a chief actor in the Swedish revolution, 171— 
‘and in the deposition of the King, 173. 
d ica, the progress of the hwman species towards a state of per: 
_ fection scarcely begun there, 11. 
Southern, travels in, by Dr. Lichtenstein, 50—state of the 
pnists through the tract of country that composes the settle- 
| ment of the Cape, 53—scenery on the west side of the African 
\ eprom ontory, 54—Hantam district, 55—the Roggeveld, 58—the 
» 60—the Schurfedeberge, 63—establishment of United 
rthren on the river Zonder-end, 64—the Caffres, 68-71. 
Institution, Seventh Report, 462—death of Granville Sharpe, 
| 463—a large proportion of the slave trade, covered by Portu- 
and Spanish flags, owes its existence to British and Ame- 
capital, 464—extract from the Report, Relative to the trade 
i aaevied on by means of the Portugueze island of Bissao, 465—a 
: SE esipulsory abolition of the Portugueze slave trade should be ob- 
» tained, if none other can be accomplished, 466—trials of the 
slave traders at Sierra Leone, and flagrant proceedings in the Isle 
bo France, noticed in the Report, 462—extracts from Captain 
 Lynne’s letter to Admiral Stopford, and from Governor Farquhar’s 
'. despatch to Lord Liverpool on the latter subjeet, 463—advan- 
tage of having such bodies as the African Institution, 470—slave 
_ traffic in Malta inquired into by Government, at the suggestion 
of the Directors, 471—branch of the Report relative to Africa, 
_ #71—passage from Mr. Park’s journal, illustrative of the differ- 
Patt between the Negroes on the coast, and those in the interior 
= the reach of the slave trade, 472—account of Paul Cuf- 
_, fee, 473—~enormities still committed in the West Indies, ib.—re- 
medies suggested, 474. 
of the Hindus, 364—question of its originality, considered, 


a 


_ 374. 

ce of Church and State, remarks on, by Dr. Paley and Mr. 
Burke, 217. 

, Slave trade carried on by, under the Spanish and Por- 
tugueze flags, 85. 
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Amphitheatre at Verona, described by Mr. Eustace, 384. 

Apennines, defiles of, described by Mr. Eustace, 394. 

Appeals to the House of Lords, increase of, |0i—divided into three 
classes, 119—question of a separation of the Speakership of the 
House of Lords from the office of Chancellor, considered with re- 
ference to, 120. 

Arch of the Meridian, Major Lambton’s account of the measure- 
ment of an, in the peninsula of India, 310. 

Assa Feta, first woman of the bedchamber in the Spanish Court, 
duties of her office, 197. 

Assisi, the birth-place of St. Francis, 414. 

Augustus, effects of his usurpation, on Roman literature, 33. 

Austria, view of her foreign policy in 1806, 239, et seq.—hbasis of 
her proposed mediation for a general peace, 244. 

Bankrupt Commissions and Petitions, increase of, 126. 

Barrow, some of his accusations against the African colonists ble- 
med by Dr. Lichtenstein, 53. 

Benacus, Lake, one of the grand ornaments of Italy, 390. 

Berg-V alley, in Southern Africa, singular scenery in, 54. 

Bija Ganmia, or Algebra of the Hindus, by Ed. Strachey, 364— 
contents and design of the work, 366—its title objectionable, 367 
—notation of Hindu algebra, ib.—unknown quantities called co- 
jours, 368—analogous invention stated in explanation of his no- 
menciature, 369—rules concerning division not sufficiently de- 
tached, 371—mode of resolving quadratic equations, 373—0b- 
servations on the originality of the Hindu algebra, 374. 

Bissao, Portugueze island of, slave trade still carried on by means 
of, 465. 

Bokkeveld, a district in Southern Africa, 62, 63. 

Bombelli, curious anecdote concerning, 375. 

Bonaparte, view of his policy in 1806, 231—his mean and cruel 
persecution of Mad. de Staél, 425. 

Borda, utility of his repeating circle in trigonometrical surveying, 
310. 

Bosjesmans, their ebaraeter distinguished from that of the Hot- 
tentots, 59. 

Bourbons, the restoration of, undertaken by the late King of Swe- 
den, 155, 161, 

Bourbons of Spain, Coxe’s memoirs of, 175. 

Bournabashi, the hill of, fixed on as the site of Troy, by M. Cheva- 
lier, 137-——Dr. Clarke’s speculations on the subject, 157. 

Brougham, Mr. his Act, 51 Geo. III. e. 23, trials of slave traders 
under, 73. 

Buenos Ayres, the new government of, has abolished the slave trade, 
87. 


Burke, quoted respecting the operation of the Irish popery laws, 
348, 351. 


Butler's Life of Fenelon, commended, 188, note. 
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Byron, Lord, his Giaour, a fragment, 299—general character of 
the poem, 301—hints respecting the gloomy subjects to which 
his poetry has hitherto been devoted, 309. 

Caffres, account of, by Dr. Lichtensiein, 68—their manners and 
Janguage, 69—influence of women among them, 70—generous 
mode of warfare, 71—landed property common with them, 72. 

Cape of Good Hope, state of the colonists in the country composing 
that settlement, 53. 

Catharine II., anecdote of, and a provoked poet, 297. 

Catholics, the Bishop of Lincolu’s Charge, an attempt to abridge 
their liberties, y4—bhis fears on the subject of emancipation, 96— 
his mistake respecting the nature of their claims, 98—fallacy of 
his argument against granting them at present, 99—no conspira- 
ey against the English Church to be apprehended from them, 
100—they deny the Pope’s deposing power, 101—their cause 
looked upon as already gained, 102—William Penn boldly toid 
the House of Commons that it was unlawful to punish them for 
conscientious dissent, 452. 

Catholics, Irish, effects of the system of penal laws against, 348. 

Cato, of what class was his suicide, 428. 

Catiaro, consequences of the seizure of, by the Russians, 241. 

Ghancellor, the present, proposed the creation of a Vice-Chancellor, 
107—inquiry’ as to what part of his duties he will delegate, 108 
why the appeal to him from either of his assistants is likely to 
become merely nominal, | 10—high value of the office of Chan- 
cellor, and probable result of creating a Vice-Chancellor, 112— 
separation of the Speakership of the House of Lords from the 
Seals proposed, 117. 

Charles I1. of Spain, the last prince of the Austrian dynasty, par- 
ticulars relative to, from Mr. Coxe, 183. 

Charles III. of Spain, character of, 199. 

Chatelet, Madame du, epigram on her death, 284. 

Chatham, Lord, his despatch to Sir Benjamin Keene in 1757, con- 
taining an overture to Spain for the cession of Gibraltar, 200. 

ier, M. remarks on his account of 'Troas, 137. 

China, mankind stationary there in their progress towards perfee- 
tion, 11. 

Church of England, whether exposed to danger by educating poor 
children in schools open to all sects, 213. 

Clarke, Dr. E. D. his Travels, Vol. 11. 130—Constantinople, and 
the Seraglio, 133—plain of Troy, 135—voyage from the Hel- 
lespont to Rhodes, 139—Egypt and its antiquities, ib.—visit to 
the Djezzar Pacha of Acre, 140—journey through the Holy 
Land, 142—Jerusalem, 1 44—<derides the tradition concerning the 
Holy Sepulchre, 145—statement of a learned correspondent on 
the subject, 146—considerations respecting Golgotha, 147—the 
author’s description of Jerusalem, as he surveyed it from the 
Mount of Otives, 148—-he credits the tradition concerning the 
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Cave of the Nativity at Bethlehem, 150—remarks on his quali- 
fications as an observer and as a writer, 151. 

Clarkson’s life of William Penn, 444—his character as a writer, 
445. See Penn. 

Clergy, secular and regular of italy, Mr. Eustace on the, 420. 

Comedy, Mad. de Staéi on that of the Greeks, 29—of the Romans, 
32. 

Conspiracies, never the cause of great national changes, 282. 

Constantinople, little novelty in Dr. Clarke’s description of, 133. 

Corresponilance, du Baron de Grimm, 263. 

Coxe’s Memoirs of the Spanish Bourbons, 175—his book composed 
of two parts—their contents, 170—character of Sir Benjamin 
Keene’s correspondence, 177—the work opens with a review of 
the history of Spain from the union of Castile and Arragon, 179 
—causes Which contributed to the duilerent fortunes of France and 
Spain, 180—account of Charies LI. the last of the Austrian dy- 
nasty, in his last illness, 183—his fluctuations during the contest 
for a successor, 185—war of the Succession, 186—character of 
Philip V. ib.—of his wife, Maria Louisa of Savoy, 188—extract 
from the letters of the Princess Orsini, giving some curious parti- 
culars respecting the Spanish Court, 18y—remarkable coincidence 
in the aflairs attending that war, and those of the present strug- 
gle, 1yO--campaign of 170¥, 191---of 1710, 192—hints respecting 
the necessary dependence of security and strength, among civil- 
ized nations, upon the progress of science and art, and on the dif- 
ficalties attending the invasion of such a country as Spain, 194 
-~the war in Spain now an object of British policy, 195--picture 
by St. Simon of the manner in which Philip V. used to pass his 
days, 197---uniform character of his descendants, 1y8—Ferdi- 
nand VI. ib--Charies til. 199-—-despatch from Mr. Secretary 
Pitt to Sir Benjamin Keene, 200---renewed proposal for the ces- 
sion of Gibraltarin 1742, vehemently censured by Mr. Fox, 204 
—mention of a scheme of the Duke de Choiseul and the Marquis 
Grimaldi, for burning the docks and naval arsenals of Portsmouth 
and Plymouth, 205—not worthy of credit, 206. 

Crofts, Nr. extract from bis evidence, before a Committee of the 
Commons, relative to motions at Seals, 125. 

Cuffee, Captain Paul, his conference with the African Board, 473. 

Dardanelles, passage of, by the British fleet, under Sir Thomas 
Duckworth, object of that measure, 247, 248, 

Deffant, Madame «du, anecdote of her, and Pont-de-Vesle, from M 
Grimm’s Correspondence, 285. 

De Mist, accompanied in his tour through the Dutch colony of the 
Cape, by Dr. Lichtenstein, 50. 

Denmark, hostilities against, by the late King of Sweden, 163. 

Deposition, of the late King of Sweden, 152. See Sweden. 

Dewar, Daniel, his observations on the character, customs, and 8t- 
perstitions of the Irish, 440. ; 

Diderot, strictures on his writings, 283---an eloquent critique on L& 
Harpe by, 288~his opinions on the drama, 29!. 
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Diophantus, the Hindu algebra not derived from, 375. 

Djezzar Pacha of Acre, visit of Dr. Clarke to, 140. 

Dodwell, Heury, the celebrated nonjuror, maintained the innocence 
of suicide in some cases, 452. 

Donne, Dr. once contended for the innocence, and even merit, of 
some suicides, 431. 

Drama, Mad de Staé] on that of the Greeks, 283—of the English, 
44—M. Grimm’s opinions on the subject of the, 290. 

Druses, their remarkable religious tolerance, 143. 

Dublin, Mr. Whitelaw’s Essay onits Population, 340 —extract show- 
ing the wretchedness of the great mass of the inhabitants, 341. 
Dubourdieu, the Rev. John, his statistical survey of the county of 

Antrim, 340. 

rth, Mr extract from a letter of his annexed to the Report 
of the Board of Education in Ireland, showing the anxiety of the 
poor to have their children educated, 216. 

Education of the poor, pamphlets on, 207—remarks on the strange 
contrast exhibited by the two systems, 210—the restrictive system 
makes two schools necessary, where one would suffice, ib.—ques- 
tion discussed. Whether the Church of England is exposed to any 
danger, by educating poor children in scheols open to all sects ? 
213— increase of reading among the lower classes, 217—the Re- 
portof the Exclusionists affords little information concerning their 
progress, 2)8——Exteusion of Lancasterian schools, ib. 

Encyclopedie, a singular transaction with regard to its tinal publica- 
tion recorded by M. Grimm, 296. 

England, Madame de Staél on the literature of, 42. 

foreign policy of, in 1806 and 1807, 219—negociation with 
France, entered upon by Mr. Fox, and basis of the external policy 
of the Cabinet at that period, 223—financial plan of Lord Henry 
Petty, how regarded by the Continental powers, 225--state of 
foreign affairs when Mr. Fox came into office, 226-— alliance with 
Russia, in what way important, 227 —rash rupture of Prussia with 
France, 228—its consequences, 229 — review of the causes which 
led to a total change of system at the court of St. Petersburgh, 
230—Buonaparte places Russia ina state of war with Turkey, 
231—situation in which England was thus placed, aud measures 
pursued in consequence, 232—charges against the British govern- 
ment for their supposed abandonment of Russia in 1806, examin- 
ed, 233—impolicy of a further subsidy to that power, 235—she 
violated the treaty of concert with England in 1805, at the peace 
ef Presburg, 237—Austria completely estranged from England 
by the coalition of 1805, 239 - conciliatory measures of Mr. Fox, 
240—seizure of Cattaro by a Russian force, and its consequences, 
241—conduct of the Russian cabinet which induced Austria to 
comply with every demand of Buonaparte, 242—propositions of 
Russia to Austria in December 1806, supported by the British ca- 
binet, 243—terms on which Austria proposed to mediate a general 
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peace, 244—course adopted by Russia at this jancture, 245—mo- 
tives and policy of the passage of the Dardanelles, and the sailing 
up to Constantinople by the British fleet under Sir Thomas Duck- 
worth, explained, 247—what the proper basis of an alliance with 
Russia, 250. 

England, sketch of her policy toward Ireland, since the first nomi- 
nal subjugation of that country, 344. 

Equity, bilis in, much fewer than they were sixty years ago, 127. 

Error, writs of, that question considered with reference to the sepe- 
ration of the Speakership of the House of Lords from the office 
of Chancellor, 120. 

Eustace’s tour in Italy, 378—the author a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, ib.—object of the work, 379—observations on the Council 
of Trent, 382 — Verona, 383—Padua, 386—verses of Nangerius 
on Padua, 387—Venice, 388—tomb of Petrarch, 389-—Sirmio, 
390— Mantua, 392—the Santa Casa of Loretto, 393—description 
of the country from Loretto to Rome, 394—approach to Rome, 
395—description of aqueducts and fountains in Rome, 397—St. 
Peter’s, 399 —ceremonies of Romish worship, 400—high mass by 
the Pope at St. Peter’s on great festivals, 401 -—sentiments of the 
author respecting the antient Romans, 405 —his account of Na- 
ples and its public charities, 407—his remarks on Neapolitan li- 
terature not so satisfactory, 408—picturesque sketch uf an even- 
ing on the island of Procida, 410—character of the principal per- 
sonages in the Court of Naples, 411—account of the Lazzaroni, 
412—passage from his eulogium on St. Francis, 415—observations 
on Florence and Tuscany, 416—on monasteries, 417 -—character 
of his dissertation on Italy in general, and on the Italians, 418— 
his prejudices against the French language, 419—passage relative 
to the Italian clergy, 420—mendicant orders of friars, 422 —~-ex- 
tract from his appendix, relative to the office and conduct of the 
Pope. 431. 

Euztaphieve, M., his ‘ Resources of Russia,’ &c. 219—object of his 
work to traduce and vilify the administration that directed the 
ailairs of this country in 1806, 228—his charges refuted, 221, et 
se 

Feaiten Governor, extract from his despatch relative to the slave 
trade carried on in the Isle of France, 469. 

Ferdinand {V. of Naples, character of, by Mr. Eustace, 411. 

Ferdinand VI. of Spain, character of, 198. 

Florence, remarks of Mr. Eustace on, 416. 

Fox, George, accompanied by William Penn on a pilgrimage to 
Holland and Germany, 451. 

Fox, Mr. vehemently censured the proposed cession of Gibraltar in 
1782, 204---his conduct in the administration of 1806, defended, 
223---state of foreign affairs on his accession to office, 226. 

France, view of her political position and affairs in 1806, 931. 

Frencis, St.eulogium of Mr. Eustace on, 414, 415. 
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French language, M. Eustace’s prejudices against, 419. 

Friars, mendicant orders of, Mr. Eustace on, 422. 

Functionaries, public, in distant British settlements, instance of some 
sanctioning the slave-trade, 92. 

Galeanus Codex, the most aatient transcript of the Lexicon of Pho- 
tius, 330. 

Galiani, Abbé, some of hisletters, from Grimm’s Correspondence, 
27 5---some admirable remarks on Cicero, 277. 

Geoffrin, Madame, anecdotes of, by M. Grimm, 281. 

Giaour, The, a fragment of a Turkish Tale by Lord Byron, 299~- 
outline, 300---sketchof au Oriental beauty, 301-~other extracts, 
$02---aspect of the shores of Greece finely illustrated, 307. 

Gibraltar, overture made to Spain for the cession of, in 1757, by 
Mr. Secretary Pitt, 200---proposal renewed in 1782 and opposed 
by Mr. Fox, 204, 

Golgotha, disquisition concerning, 147. 

Granville Sharp, his death noticed, an eulogium on him, 463. 

Greeks, Madame de Staél on their literature, 24. 

Greiff, the man who stopt the King of Sweden on his attempt toe. 
scape, 174. 

Grimm, Correspondance de, 263---account of the author, 264---pe- 
tiod included in his Correspondence, 265--- Voltaire, 267-273--- 
Rousseau, 274---the Abbé Galiani, 27 5---Helvetius, 279--Ma- 
dame Geoftrin, 280---Marmontel, 28 1---Diderot, 283---Crebillon, 
the younger, 284---Mad. du Deffant, Pont-de-Vesle, and Henault, 
285---criticism on Montaigne, 286---on La Harpe, by Diderot, 
288---Grimm’s observations on the drama, 290---Diderot on the 
same subject, 291---Grimm’s remarks on philosophy, 294---ex- 
traordinary transaction relative to the final publication of the En- 
cyclopedie, 296-+-anecdote of the Empress of Russia and an an- 
gty poet, 297-—iongevity of literary persons in France, 298. 

» present aspect of its shores beautifully illustrated ina pas- 
sage from Lord Byron’f Giaour, 307. 

Guru Govind, changes which he effected among the Sikhs, 435-- 
overwhelmed by Aurungzeb, 430. 

Gustavus IV., Adolphus, late King of Sweden, account of his de- 
position, 152. See Sweden. 

Hantam district, in Southern Africa, visited by Dr. Lichtenstein, 55. 

Helvetius, some account of, by M. Grimm, 279. 

Hermann, his edition of the Lexicon of Photius, 329---his excuse 
for publishing an uncorrected text, 336. 

Hindu Algebra, or Bija Gannita, translated by Mr. Strachey, 365. 

Hindus, how a total change may be effected in their religion and 
institutions, 438. 

Holy Land, a term substituted for Palestine, by Dr. Clarke, 142. 

Hottentots, a society established for their instruction, 65. 

Hume, quoted respecting the policy of England toward Ireland in 
the reign of Elizabeth, 345. 
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India, peninsula of, Major Lambton’s account of the measurement 
of ap arch of the. meridian in, 310---liberality of the Company in 
favouring the undertaking, 313. : 

Indians of North America, William Penn’s letter to, 454---his con- 
ference and famous treaty with, 458, 459—-Voltaire’s remark on 
it, ib. 460. 

Industry, a brig carrying slaves under English colours, captured on 
its voyage to tue Isle of France, 91. 

Influence, government by, exemplified in Ireland, 352. 

Froy, Commodore, his exertions in the slave-trade abolition, 464. 

Freland, Board of Education in, their report cited respecting a se- 
lection of religious reading for children, 215. 

publications on the state of, 340---facts stated by Mr, 
Whitelaw, showing the wretchedness of the population, 341-~ 
consequent barbarity of manners, sentiments and habits, 542-- 
the government the true cause of these miseries, 344---sketch of 
English policy during the four centuries, since the first nominal 
subjugation of Ireland, 344---the revolution productive of any 
thing but benefit to Ireland, 347---effects of the popery laws, 348 
---support which the system of protestant ascendancy in Ireland 
has always received from England accounted for, 350---era of 
1782, the revolution of that island, 351---Ireland the pattern of a 
country governed by influence, 352---examples of the degraded 
state of the people, 354 --imperfect administration of justice, 357 
---a more simple and moderate judicial establishment required, 
358-—-deplorable system of creating votes, 359-—-Catholic penal- 
ties, 360---tythes, 36 1--middlemen, 362---ignorance of | rishmen, 
363---what legislators have to do for their improvement, 364. 

Isle of France, slave licences issued by a British functionary there, 
92---an account of the flagrant proceedings there, given in the 
7th Report of the African Institution, 468---extract from Captain 
Lynne’s letter, and Governor Farquhar’s despatch relative to, ib. 

Htaly, modern, Madame de Siaél on the Mterature of, 37. 

Eustace’s Tour in, 378---description of Verona, 383--385--- 
Padua and its University, 386---tomb of Petrach, 389---remark 
on his poetical powers, ib,---Sirmio and the Lago di Garda, 390 
---Mantua, 392---the Santa Casa of Loretto, 393---beautiful coun- 
try from Loretto to Rome, 394 --the Campagna, 395---Rome, 396 
---its aqueducts and fountains, 397---the author too copious in his 
details tespecting churches, 399---St. Peter's, 400---High mass, as 
celebrated by the Pope there, 401---the author’s reflections on 
the ancient Romans, 406---Naples, 407---its literature, 408---au 
evening scene in the isle of Procida, 410---the Court-- anecdotes 
of the King, 411---the Lazzaroni, 412---Assisi, the birth-place of 
St. Francis, 414-—Florence and Tuscany, 416---monasteries, 416 
---dissertation on the country and character of its inhabitants, 
418---Clergy, secular and regular, 420---mendicant orders of fri- 
ars, 422---extract describing the ordinary life and occupations of 
the Pope, 423. 
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James I, the reforms in Ireland, accomplished by him, the only re- 
forms hitherto undertaken in the spirit of beneficence, 346. 

Jerusalem visited by Dr. Clarke, 144—his description of it, as 
seen from the Mount of Olives, 148. 

Jezebel, Dr. Ciarke’s correction of the translation of the text which 
says she painted her face, 142. 

Justice, administration of, in Ireland, very imperfect, 357. 

Karroo, the Great, in Southern Africa, described by Dr. Lichsten- 
stein, 60. 

Keene, Sir Benjamin, British minister at Madrid, his character by 
Mr. Coxe, 177—despatch to him from Mr. Secretary Pitt, 200. 

Knowledge, effects of the general diffusion of, 17-19 

Koossa tribe, of the Caffres, Dr. Lichtenstein’s description of, 63— 
their manners, 70. 

La Caille, a degree of the meridian, measured by him in Southern 

- Africa and conclusion thence deducible, 52. 

Lago di Garda, described by Mr. Eustace, 390. 

La Harpe, an eloquent critique on, by Diderot, 288. 

Lambton, Major William, his account of the measurement of an 

arch of the meridian in the Peninsula of India, 310—method fol- 

~ lowed by him in the survey, 312—instruments, 313—processes 

, mecessary to be combined in a survey of this kind, 314—base, 
when and where measured, 315—degree measured perpendicular 
to the meridian, in the same latitude, 316—not satisfactory, 317 
—series of triangles carried across the Peninsula to the Malabar 
coast, 318—second base measured near Bangalore, 319—other 

. methods devised by the author than that of measuring a degree 
of the perpendicular by the convergency of the meridians, 320— 
extension of the survey to the southern extremity of India, 321 
—degrees deduced, and anomalies observable in them, 322—true 
resolution of the difficulty most probably at hand, 328. 

Lancasterian Institution, Report of the, 207. 

Latin Language, recommended by Mr. Eustace to be used in nego- 
ciations, 419. 

Lauenburg, silly conduct of the late king of Sweden with respect 
to, 158. 

Lazaroni of Naples, account of, by Mr. Eustace, 412. 

Leach, Mr. opposed the bill for creating a Vice-Chancellor, 129, note. 

L’ Kelair, a slave-ship under English colours, captured, 90. 

Letter from William Penn to the Indians, 454—from that person to 
his wife and children, 455. 

Lexicon of Photius, Hermann’s, 329. 

Liberty, its connexion with literature, 7. 

Lichstenstein, Dr. his travels in Southern African, 50—Saldanha 
Bay, 52—Berg Valley, 54—Elephant’s River and Nardow Moun- 
tains, 55—Hantam district, ib.— Roggeveld mountains, 57 —de- 
scription of the Great Karroo, 60—high country of Bokkeveld, 
f2—geological phenomenon at Schurfedeberge, 63—district of 
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Roodezand, 64—Society of United Brethren at Bavranskloof, 64, 
65—instance of the mirage, 66—remarkable cave near the Cape 
of St. Blaise, 67 —the Caffres, 68—their language, 69—govern- 
ment, 7 1—generous mode of warfare, ib, 

Life, cases of the hazard or sacrifice of, which are considered acts 
of duty, 427. 

Lincoln, the Bishop of, his Charge, 93—his position, that the Ca- 
tholic religion is tolerated in England, denied, 94—his frivolous 
antithetical distinction between persecution, and the denial of po- 
litical power, 95—-his fears on the subject of Catholic amancipa- 
tion, 96—points out dangers that are barely possible, and treats 
them as imminent, 97—his curious argument against the abolition 
of the disabling statutes at present, 99—afraid that the Catholics 
will conspire against the English Church, 100—angry with then 
for refusing a veto on the appointment of their bishops, 101—1e- 
peats the often refuted charge respecting the Pope’s deposing 
power, 101—the Catholic cause nearly gained, 102. 

Literature, considerée dans ses rapports avec les institutions sociales, 
par Mad. de Staél-Holstein, 1—the work contains a critique and 
a theory ofall the literature and philosophy in the world, 4—con- 
nexion between literature and morality, 6—and liberty, 7—spe 
culation of the author on its temporary disappearance in the dark 
ages, and on its revival, 9—objections to the author’s doctrine of 
perfectibility, 10-23— History of literature—that of the Greeks, 
24—of the Romans, 30—of the moderns, 35—of Italy, 37—of 
the North, 41—of England, 42—remarks of the author on Shak- 
speare, 43—on the eloquence and philosophy of the English, 47. 

Loe, Thomas, a quaker, converted William Penn, 446, 

Longevity, of literary persons iw France, 298. 

Lords, House of, delays in legal proceedings in, 104—creation of 
a Vice-Chancellor a perilous remedy for, 107—-a better remedy 
would be the appointment of a Speaker, other than the Keeper 
of the Great Seal, 117 

Loretto, remarks of Mr. Eustace on the tradition respecting the San- ~ 
ta Casa of, 393. 

Love, how treated by the Greek tragedians, 27. 

Lunatic petitions in Chancery, increase.of, 126. 

Lynne, Captain, extract from his letter te Admiral Stopford, relar 
tive to the slave-trade carried on in the Isle of France, 469. 

Machiavel, Madame de Staei’s remark on his analysis of tyranny, 37. 

Madagascar, three slave-vessels on their voyage thence to the Isle of 
France, captured, 90—horrid circumstances attending them, 91. 

Mahomedans, geveral opinion concerning their conquests in India, 
erroneous, 434. 

Malcolm, Lieut. Colonel, his sketch of the Sikhs, 432—extract re- 
jative to Gura Govind, 435-—remarks on the religious innovation 
of Nanac, 437-—his description of the present faith of the Siklis, 
430—state ef discussion somewhat compensated by a sort of fe- 
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deral connexion, 441—his remarks on their moral character, 442 
—their law, 443—observation of a Sikh priest on its superiority 
over the English, 444. 

Malta, representation of the African Institution to Government, 
respecting slave-trade carried on in, 471. 

Mantua, wemory of Virgil still cherished there with proper venera- 
tion, 392. 

Manufactures, effect of their increase on the lower orders of society, 
23. 

Maria of Savoy, wife of Philip V. of Spain, character of, 183. 

Markham, Colonel, appoivted by William Penn to confer with the 
Indians with regard to the cession and purchase of their lands, 
454, 

Marmontel, M. Grimms strictures on, 281. 

Martyrdom, a suicide of duty, 428. 

Mediation for a general peace, proposed by Austria in 1807, 244. 

Mender-Sou, the Scamander, according to Dr. Clarke’s coyjecture, 
139. 

Meridian, arch of the; Major Lambton’s account of the measure- 
ment of an, in the Peninsula of India, 310. 

Michelson, General, ordered by the Russian Government to seize 
and secure Moldavia in 1806, 231. 

Mirage, an instance of the, observed by Dr. Lichtenstein, 66—ano- 
ther observed by Dr. Clarke during his journey to Rosetta, 139: 
Missionaries, a swarm of, have injured the morals and happiness 

of the colonists in Southern Africa, 64. 

Moldavia, measures of Russia for seizing, 231—effect of an official 
notification to this purpose, at Vienna, 242. 

Monasteries, Mr. Eustace’s observations on, 417. 

Montaigne, M. Grimms observations on, 286. 

Moore, Sir John, what the chief object of his expedition to Sweden, 
164—-his conference with the late King, 165—placed under ar- 
rest by him: Returns to England with his army, 167, 

Morality, its connexion with literature, 6, 

Mythology of the Greeks, its influence on their literature, 25, 26. 

Nanac, his religious innovatians among the Sikhs, 437. 

Nangerius, his beautiful verses on Padua, 387. 

Naples, account of, by Mr. Eustace, 407 —its numerous charitable 
institutions, ib.—literature, 408—an evening in the island of Pro- 
eida, 410—character of the principal personages in the court, 411 
—the Lazzaroni, 412. 

National Society for educating the poor, first annual report of the, 
207. 

Norway, invasion of, undertaken by the late King of Sweden, 163. 

— the invention of, ascribed by Madame de Staél to the Eng- 

Ish, 47. 


Orient, a verb proposed to be introdaced into onr language from 
the French, 315. 
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Orsini, Princess, governess of Maria of Savoy, wife of Philip V. of 
Spain, 189—her account of the Spanish court, ib. 

Padua, and its university, described by Mr. Eustace, 386—beauti- 
ful verses of Naugerius cited by him, 387. 

Palestine, Dr. Clarke’s account of its extent and boundaries ques- 
tioned, 142. 

Palladio, his architecture described with much spirit by Mr. Eustace, 
386, 4 

Park, Mr. a passage from his Journal, given in the Seventh Report 
of the African Lastitution, as illustrative of the difference between 
the negroes on the coast, and those in the interior beyond the 
reach of the slave-trade, 47 2. 

Penjab, provinces of the, inhabited by the Sikhs, 433. 

Penn, Admiral, twice turns his son William out of doors for his ad- 
herence to Quakerism, 446, 447. 

Penn, Wiliam, Clarkson’s Life of, 444-—his birth and education, 
445—how he became a Quaker, 440—imprisoned for attending 
Quaker meetings, ib.—turned out of doors for refusiug hat -worship, 
447—his work entitled ‘ No Cross, no Crown,’ ib.—committed to 
the Tower for his ‘ Sandy Foundation Shaken,’ 448—tried and 
found guilty of speaking in Grace-church Street, 449—why the 
jury altered their verdict, and declared him not guilty, 450—his 
behaviour on having an oath tendered to him, ib.—his father’s 
death ; his pilgrimage in Hoiland and Germany with George Fox; 
his marriage, 45 1—pleads his own cause, and that of bis brethren, 
before the House of Commons, after telling them it was unlawful 
to inflict punishment on Catholics for religious dissent, 452—why 
the tract of land in North America, since called Pennsylvania, 
was made over to him by Government, 453—encourages settlers 
to go thither, 454—his letter to the Indians, with regard to the 
cession or purchase of their lands, ib.—embarks for America— 
his letter to his wife and children, 455—his arrival in the Dela- 
ware, and conference with the Indians and planters, 458—his 
speech to the Indians, 459-—holds an assembly, and enacts laws 
for the colony, 460—-sequel of his life, 461—regulations of his 
household, 461. 

Pennsylvania, curious origin of that name, 454. 

Perfectibility, Madame de Staél’s arguments in favour of that doc- 
trine controverted, 8. 

Persecution, the Bishop of Lincoln's frivolous distinction between it, 
and the denial of political power, 95. 

Peters, Joseph, a slave-trader, trial of, 72—his sentence, 82. 

Petrarch, his tomb visited by Mr. Eustace, 388---remark on his son- 
nets, 389. 

Philip V. of Spain, character of, 186---St. Simon's account of the 
manner in which he passed his day, 196. 

Philosophy of the Greeks, 30---adopted by the Romans, 32---cha- 
racter of that of the English, 48. 
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Philosophy, Griram’s estimate of its advantages and disadvantages, 
erg 


94. 

Photii Lexicon—Hermanni, 329—account of the author, ib.—the 
Codex Galeanus, probably a transcript from the original, trans- 
cribed twice by Professor Porson, 330—wishes of the literary 
world for the publication of his edition, and surprise on the ap- 
pearance of Hermann’s, 331~plan on which Photius compiled 
his Lexicon, 352—sources from which he enriched his collection, 
333—story concerning his practice in writing his Myriobiblon, 
335 — Validity of M. Hermann’s excuse for publishing an uncor- 
rected text, examined, 336. 

oo the sculptor, behaviour of Voltaire to him, 270. 

itt, Mr. Secretary (Lord Chatham), an elaborate despatch from 
him to Sir Benjamin Keene, in 1757, containing an overture to 
Spain for the cession of Gibraltar, 200, 

Poetry, Madame de Staél on that of the Greeks, 25---of the Ro- 
mans, 38—of the modern Italians, 38—of the northern nations, 
41—of the English, 42. 

Poor, pamphlets on the education of the, 207. 

Pope, Mr. Eustace on the celebration of high mass by, on great fes- 
tivals, 401—account of his ordinary life and occupations, 423. 
Porson, Professor, twice transcribed the Lexicon of Photius, 330— 

expectationsof the literary world respecting his last transcript, 331. 

Portugueze, the slave trade still carried on by them in its worst form 
84—what should be the policy of our government for procuring 
its abolition, 89—their slave trade noticed in the Seventh Report 
of the African Institution, 465—a compulsory abolition, if none 
other, to be obtained, 446. 

President, a slave vessel from Madagascar to the Isle of France 
captured, 91, 

Protestant ascendancy in Ireland, how maintained, 350. ° 

Prussia, fatal consequences of her rash rupture with France in 1806, 
228, 229. . 

Prussia, King of, strange overture of the late King of Sweden to 
him, 157. 

Quadratic equations, how resolved in the Hindu algebra, 373. 

Quakers, their principles embraced by William Penn, 446—numbers 
of them emigrate to his settlement in North-America, 453, 454. 

Ramsden, utility of his new theodolite in trigonometrical surveying, 
310. 

Redesdale, Lord, his observations occasioned by Sir Samuel Romil- 
ly’s objections to the project of creating a Vice-Chancellor, 103. 

Report, Seventh, of the African Institution, 463. 

Revolution of 1688, produced the Popery Laws to Ireland, 347. 

Rochford, Lord, a despatch of his from Madrid, cited by Mr. Coxe, 
respecting a scheme for burning the arsenals of Portsmouth and 
Plymouth, 205—the report not worthy of credit, 206. 


Rodriguez, Don, remark on his paper on the wigometrical survey, 
327. 
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Roggeveld mountains, visited by Dr. Lichtenstein, 57. 

Rolls, Master of, court where he presides has not suffered from the 
augmentation of business, of late years, 1807—appeals from, could 
not with propriety be transferred to a Vice-Chancellur, 108— 
risk incurred by the establishment of the latter office, 109. 

Romans---Madame de Staél on their literature, 30 

Rome, the approach to, described by Mr. Eustace, 395---reflections 
inspired by the view of the city, 396---aqueducts ard fountains, 
397-—religious ceremonies, 400---high mass in St. Peter’s, 401--- 
reflections on her ancient inhabitants, 405. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, his ‘Objections to the Project of Creating a 
Vice Chancellor,” 103. 

Roodezand, district of, described by Dr. Lichtenstein, 64. 

Rousseau, some account of, by M. Grimm, 274. 

Russia, strictures on Dr. Clarke's account of, 130~132---infatuated 
conduct of the late King of Sweden toward, 156. 159. 163-~- 
* the Resources of, in the event of a war with France,’ &c. by M. 
Eustaphieve, 219---review of her foreign policy and that of Eng- 
land in 1806 and 1807, 230 ef seq. 

St. Blaise, Cape, in Southern Africa, curious cave near, 67. 

St. Francis, eulogium on, by Mr Eustace, 414, 415. 

Saldanha Bay, the tinest and largest harbour of Southern Africa, 
52. 

Samo, Samuel, a slave trader, trial of, 72---his plea on being brought 
to the bar, 76---evidence against him, 78---address of the judge 
to him on the royal pardon being read, 81. 

* Sandy Foundation Shaken,’ a pamphlet for which William Penn was 
committed to the Tower, 448. 

Sansanding, town of, described in Mr. Park’s journal, 472. 

Santa Casa of Loretto, Mr. Eustace on the tradition concerning, 
393. 

Savendroog, degree perpendicular to the meridian measured there, 
319. 

Saxe Gotha, Duke of, correspondence of M. Grimm with, 264. 

Scarabeus, rightly supposed by Dr. Clarke to have been a type of 
the Sun, 139. 

Schileusner, his ‘ Libellus Animadversionum,’ annexed to Hermann’s 
Photius, 331. 

Schools for all, in preference to schools for Churchmen only, or 
state of the controversy respecting the two systems of education, 
207. 

Schurfedeberge, a branch of the Nardow mountains, curious phe- 
nomenon at, 63. 


Scotland, remark on the reform of Courts of Justice in, 104---why 
the education of the lower orders in, is superior to that of Eng- 
land, 208. 

Sepulchre, the Holy, the tradition concerning, derided by Dr. Clarke, 
145---statement of a correspondent on the subject, 146. 
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Seraglio at Coustantineple, visited by Dr. Clarke, 133. 

Shakespeare attacked by Madame de Staél, 43---her estimate of his 
genius, 44. 

Sharp, Granville, tribute to his memory, 463, 

Sierra Leone, trial of slave-traders at, 72. 

Sikhs, Malcolm’s sketch of the, 432---territory occupied by them, 
433---their martial patriarch. Guru Govind, 435 --religious inno- 
vations of Nanac, 437---their present faith, 439---feuds among 
them, 440-—-federal connexion and general government, 441--- 
their moral character, 442---their law unwritten, 443. 

Sirmio, Mr. Eustace’s description of, 390. 

Slave Trade, Seventh Report of the African Institution concerning 
its abolition, 462-—that of the Portuguese has been increased 
since our abolition, 464---trials at Sierra Leone, and flagrant pro- 
ceedings in the Isle of France noticed in the Report, 468---the 
Directors discover a branch of it carried on in Malta, 47 1—-enor- 
mities still committed in the West-Indies, 473. 

Slave Traders, trials of, 72---remark on Dr. Thorpe’s charge to the 
Grand Jury, 74---extract from the address of the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, 75-—trial of Mr. Samuel Samo, 76---evidence against him, 78 
---strictures on the address of the Chief-Justice to him, when 
brought up for judgment, 79---extracts from a letter giving an ac- 
count of the sequel, 80, 81---case of Peters and Tufft, 82-—reflec- 
tious on the supiveness of Government respecting slave trade dri- 
ven by our allies, 83---enormous in the misery it occasions, 84--- 
mischievous in the protection their flag affords to Americans, and 
to English traders, 85---trade abolished by the new government 
of Buenos Ayres, 87---objections to our interference with Spain 
on the subject, 88--.and with Portugal, 89---captures of three 
slave vessels on their voyage from Madagascar to the Isle of 
France, and horrid circumstances attending them, 90---laudable 
conduct of Admiral Stopford and Captain Irby on the occasion, 
92---necessity of a careful selection of public functionaries in the 
distant dominions of the Crown, ib. 

Spain, Coxe’s memvirs of the Bourbon’sof, 17 5---character of Charles 
II. the last Prince of the Austrian dynasty, 183---Philip V_, 186--- 
striking parallel between the war of the Succession and the present 
war, 190---the resistance of Spain has baffled every calculation 
founded on the ordinary means and resources of military defence, 
193-—-the Peninsular war now one of the greatest objects of Bri- 
tish policy, 195---domestic life of Philip V., 196---Ferdinand VI. 
198 --Charles III., 199---discussions concerning Gibraltar, 200. 

Spaniards, the slave-trade still carried on by them in its worst form, 
$4, 

Staél-Holstein, Mad. de, De la Litérature considerée dans ses rap- 
ports avec les Institutions Sociales, 1---the work not new, ib.—- 
the author the first female writer of the age, 2---professed ob- 
ject of the author, and proposition on which her reasoning is 
founded, 8---scope of the work, 4---character of the introduc- 
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tion, with extracts, 5---connexion between good morals and the 
improved state of intelligence attending the cultivation of lite- 
rature, 6---of liberty as dependent on literature, 7---observations 
suggested by the author’s profession of her unshaken faith in 
the philosophical creed of perfectibility, 8--on the period of bar- 
barism succeeding the decline of Roman power, 9---present im- 
proved condition of human nature, 10---objections to the proposi- 
tion that the human race is, and has ever beet, advancing toa 
state of perfection, 11-—-no considerable improvement to be ex- 
pected in things touching morality and happiness, 12---the case of 
war considered, 14-- other evils for which the general increase of 
intelligence would afford no remedy, 15-s-what the effects of hay- 
ing the results of the laborious discoveries of one generation made 
matters of familiar and elementary knowledge in another, 18--- 
condition of society in which these effects are observable, 20--- 
men learn, instead of reasoning, 21---effect produced on the lower 
orders, by the increase of industry and refinement, 22, 23--re- 
marks on the author's history of literature, 24---of the Greeks, 
ib.---their poetry, 25---effect of their political institutions on their 
literature, 27---their drama, 28---their comedy, 29---their philo- 
sophy, 30—-literature of the Romans, ib.---why they adupted the 
Stoic philosophy, 31---the usurpation of Augustus gave a differ- 
ent character to the genius of Rome, 33---third school of Roman 
literature, 34---remarks of the author on the period at which wo- 
men began to attain their proper station in society, 35---and the 
consequently improved morality of modern times, 36---her cha- 
racter of modern Italian literature, 37-40---literature of the North, 
41---Shakespeare defended from an attack of the author, 43---her 
delineation of what the English eall humour, not very successful, 
46-—her estimate of our poetry more unexceptionable, 47---ascribes 
the invention of novels to the English, ib.---her remarks on their 
philosophy and eloquence, ib. 

Stuél- Holstein, Mad. de, reflections sur le suicide, 424---mean and 
cruel persecution of the author by Bonaparte, 425---every revo- 
lution of the present age has been an event in her private life, 426 
---her distinction of suicides of duty and virtue, from those of self- 
ishness, 431. 

Stockholm, circumstances attending the deposition of the King of 
Sweden at, 171. 

Strachey, Mr. his translation of the Bija Gannita, or algebra of the 
Hindus, 365---the translation not sufficiently distinguished from 
his own remarks, 366. 

Succession War, striking parallel of, with the present, 190. 

Suicide, Mad. de Staél sur le, 424---the publication chiefly remark- 
able as an event in the life of the author, 425---suicides of duty, 
426---other cases in which the hazard or sacrifice of life is consi- 
dered an act of virtue, 427---class of suicides to which belongs 
that of Cato, 428---another sort allowed by some of the early 
Doctors of Christianity, 429---two classes of culpable suicides, 
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the criminal and the vicious, 430—two eminent English divines 
who maintained the innocence, and even the merit of some sui- 
cides, 431. 

Sultan’s private apartment in the seraglio described by Dr. Clarke, 
134. 

Sumarakoff, a pvet, anecdote of, and Catharine II, 297: 

Sweden, King of, sketch of the last years of his reign, 152---im- 
prudent conduct of that Prince, 154---toward Russia and Prus- 
sia, 156---after the battle of Austerlitz, styled himself Protector 
of the territory of Lauenburg, 158---his measures for securing his 
new conquest, and termination of this strange piece of campaign- 
ing, 159-~stopt the Russian subsidy from England at Gotten- 
burgh—his army defeated by the French in Pomerania, and an 

~armistice concluded, 161—his infatuation and fanaticism, 162-— 
his war with Russia, 163——and projected invasion of Norway, ib. 
his conference with general Moore, 165—places that General 
under arrest, who sails to England with his army, 167—other in- 
stances of his mischievous impolicy, 168—discontents of the peo- 
ple, 170-—account of the Revolution, 17 1——and of his deposition, 
173—escapes from the reom where he was confined, and is reta- 
ken, 174—signs an instrument of abdication, drawn up, it is said, 
by himself, 175. 

Sydney, Algernon, William Penn canvassed for him the borough of 
Guildford, 453. 

Table Bay, in Southern Africa, why preferred to Saldanha Bay, 52. 

Taylor, Mr. his exertions on the question respecting the creation of 
a Vice Chancellor, 129, note. 

Tessé, Marechal de, his remarks relative to the Succession. war, 190. 

Thorpe, Dr. Chief Justice of Sierra Leone, trial of slave traders be- 
fore him, 73—remarks on his charge to the Grand Jury, 74. 

Tiberias, Lake of, described by Dr. Clarke, 143. 

Tighe, W. esq. his statistical observations on the county of Kil- 
kenny, 340-—quoted to show the degradation of the people, 355. 

Tomline, Dr. (Bishop of Lincoln) his charge to the clergy of his 
diocese, 93. See Lincoln. 

Townsend, the Rev, Horatio, his statistical survey of the county of 
Cork, 340. 

Trent, remark of Mr. Eustace on the Council of, 382. 

Trigonometrical Survey in India, Major Lambton’s account of, 310. 

Trimmer, Mr. Joshua Kirby, his publications on the present state of 
agriculture in Ireland, 340<--quoted respecting the wretched con- 
dition of the people, 355. 

Troy, Plain of, remarks on suggested by Dr, Clarke’s account of, 
135, 

Tufft, William a slave trader, trial of, 72—his sentence, 82. 

Turkey, political affairs of, in 1806, 231—motives and policy of the 
passage of the Dardanelles by the British fleet under Sir Thomas 
Duckworth, explained, 247. 

Tythes, remarks on the operation of, in Ireland, 361. 
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United Brethren, a society of, in Southern Africa, visited by Dr. 
Lichtenstein, 64. 

Utrecht, treaty of, how stigmatized by Lord Chatham, 202. 

Venice, Mr. Eustace’s observations on, 388, 

Verona, described by Mr. Eustace, 383, 384. 

Veto, the Bishop of Lincoln angry with the Catholics for refusing 
it to the Crown, 101. 

Vice-Chancellor, pamphlets on the project of creating one, 103—ac- 
cumulation of appeals in the House of Lords, and of suits ig 
Chancery, variously accounted for in Parliament, 105—the pre- 
sent Chancellor proposes a new office as a specific remedy for the 
arrear in question, 107—Sir S. Romilly’s statement of the change 
which this plan will effect on the administration of justice in our 
Courts of Equity, 108—the system established in Courts of Equity 
renders the change detrimental, 109—Lord Redesdale’s arguments 
in favour of it answered by Sir S. Romilly, 110—probable conse- 
quence of the relief from judicial duties thus afforded to a Chan- 
celior, 112—additional iufluence given to the Crown by this new 
office, 113—remedy for arrears in the House of Lords insisted on 
as highly requisite by Lord Redesdale, 114—one proposed by 
Sir Samuel Romilly, 115—a more efficient and adequate remedy 
would be the appointment of a Speaker to the Huuse of Lords, 
other than the Keeper of the Great Seal, 117—objections answer- 
ed, ib. 118—business of appeals in the House of Lords classed, 
and considered with reference to the qualifications of the Chancel- 
lor, 119—question of a separation of offices tried as to writs of 
error, 120—the arrear, both in appeals and Chancery suits, grown 
up to an unprecedented amount under the present Chancellor, 
122—more bills filed in Lord Hardwicke’s time than in the pre- 
sent day, 123—business at the Rolls greater now than formerly, 
ib.—extract from the evidence of Mr. Crofts respecting motions 
at Seals, 125—increase of lunatic petitions, 126—the increase of 
business not the cause of the arrear, 127—how that increase might 
have been met without a Vice Chancellor, 129. 

Vicenza, curiosities in its neighbourhood described by Mr, Eustace, 
380. 

Voltaire, styled by M. Grimm ‘ The Patriarch,’ 267—anecdotes 

‘ of, 268, 269-—his behaviour to Pigalle the sculptor, 270—his re- 
partees to various persons, 27 1—his letter to M. de Richelieu, in 
which he declares himself a Capuchin, 272—his visit to Paris at 
the age of 84, ib:—his death, 273 -epitaph on him by a lady of 
Lausaune, 274—his remark on the famous treaty between William 
Penn and the Indians, 460. 

Votes, the system of creating, in Ireland, carried to an inconceivable 
extent, 359. 

Wakefield, Mr. Edward, cited respecting the Oligarchy of Ireland, 
349—on the degraded state of the people, 354—respecting the 
imperfect administration of justice, 358—on the system of creat- 
ing votes, 359: 
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War, not likely to be arrested by the progress of intelligence and 
civilization, 14. 

Wellington, Lord ; Spain during his compaigns little changed from 
what it was during the war of the Succession, 191. 

West Indies, Cruelties still committed on slaves there, noticed in the 
Seventh Report of the African institution, 473—-remedies pro- 
posed, 474. 

Whitelaw, the Rev. James, his essay on the population of Dublin, 
340. 

Wilberforce, Mr. his motion for an account of the steps taken by 
Government to obtain the concurrence of Portugal in the abolition 
of the slave trade, 468. 

William IIT. Catholic Question in his day different from what it is 
now, 99. 

Women, Madame de Staél on their influence on society, 35. 

Young, Mr. Arthur, cited respected the Protestant ascendancy in- 
Ireland, 349. 
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